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A VISIT TO CODEX B. 



By Rev. George E. Merrill, D.D., 
Newton, Mass. 



The visitor to the Vatican Library in Rome stands at a 
closed door, it may be a weary time, ere the little window in it 
opens, and the face of the custodian peers forth as if expecting 
the presence of some robber from whom he must guard the 
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THE VATICAN LIBRARY — CORRIDOR 



halls within. The inspection of a card, for which a trifling fee 
has been paid, satisfies him, and, with perhaps a dozen others, the 
visitor is allowed to enter. No larger number is admitted at 
once, for prudential reasons, and as the party is conducted 
through the library, it is kept compactly together, no person 
being allowed to wander at will. Of course, this restriction 
applies only to the ordinary visitors ; those to whom special 
privileges of study have been granted, or who have permission 
from persons in high authority, a separate door in another part 
of the building receives with a more open hospitality. 
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CODEX B — GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW, i : 1-22 



THE BIBLICAL WORLD 



The first thing that strikes the observation of the visitor is 
that no books are to be seen. The halls, too, that have seemed 
very rich in photographs, appear tawdry in their fresco-ornamen- 
tation, in direct contrast with the extremely rich and thoroughly 




THE VATICAN LIBRARY — PRINCIPAL HALL 

artistic adornment of nearly all other rooms in the palace. 
Closed wooden cases, painted a dingy white, stand at regular 
intervals upon each side, as the long halls are traversed, and the 
monotony is relieved only by a few busts and pillars that almost 
escape notice. The corridor ends in a great hall of splendid 
proportions, the arched ceiling of which is supported by six 
large pillars. Closed cabinets are ranged about the walls, and 
in the center of the hall several glazed cases contain the most 
precious manuscripts and books, which are likely to interest 
even the most unlettered visitor. Surmounting these cases, or 
upon bases of their own, are many rich vases, gifts to the pope, 
on which the guide bestows much attention, but which are really 
of slight interest. Far more worthy of inspection are the liter- 
ary treasures in the cabinets, and much time is desired, but 
not granted, for the inspection of them. A celebrated palimp- 
sest of Cicero's Republic ; a Virgil of the fourth or fifth century, 
the only complete copy so early ; a Terence of the fourth cen- 



A VISIT TO CODEX B 7 

tury ; a little book containing love-letters of Henry VIII to 
Anne Boleyn — these and many other precious volumes are dis- 
played ; but the student of the Bible turns from all to inspect 
with intense interest the greatest treasure of the library and 
probably the most valuable document in the world, the famous 
Codex B, or, as it is more popularly known, par excellence ', the 
Vatican Manuscript. 

It lies in its glass case, open, a volume ten and one-half 
inches in length by ten inches in breadth, and from four to five 
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CODEX B — HEBREWS 8:7— 9:14* 



inches thick. These measurements are for the closed volume. 
The text, so long familiar in the reproduction by Tischendorf in 
lithograph and in the later facsimile by phototype, is so clear, 
and the page so fresh, that it is almost impossible to believe that 



o THE BIBLICAL WORLD 

the book is so ancient as the fourth century, and it is hard to 
recall the scenes in which it may have played a most important 
part. Tischendorf, Tregelles, Scrivener, and others believed 
that it might have been one of the fifty splendid copies of the 
Bible that were made at the command of the emperor Constan- 
tine, and Tregelles placed its possible existence as early as the 
council of Nicsea, in 325 A. D. A careful inspection shows that 
the volume is not complete. It begins with Gen. 46 : 28, and 
the Psalms from 105 to 137, inclusive, are wanting. In the New 
Testament the epistles to Philemon, Titus, Timothy, and that to 
the Hebrews after 9: 14a are lost, as well as the whole of the 
Revelation. In respect of these lacunae it is outranked by the 
Sinaitic manuscript discovered by Tischendorf, which has the 
New Testament complete, and is of nearly the same, if not of 
equal, antiquity. The leaves are 759 in number, of very delicate 
vellum, and the text, in three columns to a page, and forty-two 
lines to each column, is of the most ancient form of uncials, or 
what we should call capital letters. There is no separation 
between words and sentences, except in a few cases where a 
space, or rarely a mark of punctuation, appears, and in the latter 
case the mark is generally the interpolation of later scribes. 
Accents and other additions, also by hands later than the origi- 
nal writer's, appear occasionally, and are proved by the use of 
powerful glasses to have been written in a different ink from 
that of the original. Initial letters of a size larger than the 
text have also been added in some instances. 

The value of this manuscript for the critical study of the 
text of the Bible has always been considered of the first impor- 
tance. Yet its text was not critically known until compara- 
tively late times. The document was jealously guarded in the 
Vatican archives, and no scholars except those of the papal 
church were allowed to make use of it. Incomplete collations were 
made by Bartolocci in 1669 ; by Mico in 1725, which was used 
by the English scholar Bentley in his edition of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek; by Cardinal Mai in 1838, whose work was pub- 
lished in 1857, three years after his death, but was so unworthy 
that the belief was freely expressed that the cardinal himself 
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would never have allowed it to appear if he had lived ; and by 
Vercellone, who published a better edition in 1859. In 1845 
Tregelles went to Rome with the sole purpose of studying the 
codex, if possible ; but, although he was armed with letters 
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CODEX B — END OF MARK'S GOSPEL 



that gained access to the document, he was allowed to give it 
no prolonged inspection. He was closely watched by two 
priests appointed for the purpose, and was subjected to the 
indignity of having his pockets searched lest he should have 
materials for taking away copies of the text. Perhaps incited 
by this treatment, he outwitted his guards by making a few valu- 
able notes upon his cuffs and finger nails. In 1861 Alford 
received from Cardinal Antonelli a special permit to use the 
manuscript, but the librarian interpreted this to mean only that 
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he might look at the book. Tischendorf, who had already com- 
mended himself to the learned world, attempted in 1843 to 
examine the manuscript, but he had been so limited in time and 
so closely watched that he transcribed only a few lines. Twenty- 
three years later, after the discovery and publication of the 
Sinaitic codex had made him famous, he was more successful, 
and some extraordinary privileges were allowed him. By 
incredible diligence and dexterity he collated the whole text, 
and even transcribed twenty pages. It can thus be seen how, 
up to this time, the interest in this codex was unsurpassed, 
while yet the knowledge of it was comparatively meager. But 
at last, under the present pope, whose policy in all matters of 
education and scholarship has been far more liberal than that of 
his predecessors, the whole manuscript has been reproduced in 
facsimile, in the most perfect and splendid manner, by the mod- 
ern process of phototype, and laid open to the inspection of the 
learned world. Several copies of this edition are in America. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the comparative 
value of B for the criticism of the text. But one peculiarity of 
the manuscript cannot fail to be of much interest. It is the 
testimony given by B in the last page of the gospel of Mark. 
The facsimile shows that the last twelve verses, as they appear 
in our English Bible, are wanting. The text in B ends with the 
Greek words icfyoftovvro yap, "for they were afraid." But it will 
be noted that this ending occurs in the middle of the second 
column, and that the space for the third column is left vacant. 
In K the verses are also omitted, but there is no space left. And 
in B this space is the only instance of the kind in the whole 
New Testament — indeed, in the whole volume, with the excep- 
tion of the last two columns of the book of Nehemiah, where 
the vacancy may be explained by a change in the method of 
writing the Psalms, which immediately follow. Now, what does 
this indicate, if anything, with respect to the genuineness of the 
omitted verses? Dean Burgon argued that the omission "is 
in the highest degree significant, and admits of but one interpre- 
tation. The older MS., from which Codex B was copied, must 
have infallibly contained the twelve verses in dispute. The 
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copyist was instructed to leave them out — and he obeyed; but 
he prudently left a blank space in memoriam rei." In addition 
he concludes that "the Sinaitic manuscript was copied from a 
codex that had been already mutilated/' But the late Dr. Ezra 
Abbot rightly shows that at least one other supposition is rea 
sonable, when he asks: "Why may we not suppose that the 
exemplar from which the Vatican MS. was copied did not contain 
the last twelve verses, but the copyist, or owner of the MS., 
having at some time seen or heard of them, left on that account 
the blank column in question?" And he cites similar phe- 
nomena in Codices L and A and G. And since Dr. Abbot wrote, 
a discovery of an Armenian manuscript dated in the year 986 
seems to indicate that these verses were written by one Aristion, 
"a disciple of the Lord," perhaps not later than A. D. 150. 
{The Expositor, October, 1893.) However that may be, it is 
plain that the translators of our Revised Version have not been 
too radical in printing the omitted verses after a space and with 
a marginal note, especially as they do not employ the brackets 
in which Westcott and Hort put them. 



